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S0NE ACCOUNT OF THE SUFFERINGS (FOR CON- 
SCIENCE’ SAKE) OF OUR EARLY FRIENDS. 
(Continued from page 324.) 

During the imprisonment of Dewsbury, Storr, 
and Williamson, ix Northampton jail, several 
other Friends were committed to the same 







prison. 

John Whitehead, having attended the parish 
house of worship at Wellingborough, waited till 
the service was over, and then asked the priest 
some questions concerning his doctrine. Instead 
of answering the questions, the priest called him a 
madman, and went away. John Whitehead then 
hed so powerfully to the people that they 

him willingly, and many of them aceepted 
his doctrines. This displeased the priest, who 
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of his neighbors, a substantial man, if they would 
admit him to come in. Upon this, Marmaduke 
Storr was called, who informed them of John’s 
residence, and that he hada wife and family 
whom he reputably maintained. 

They then asked Marmaduke his name and 
place of residence. He informed them he was a 
grazier, that he lived at Holderness, in the 
eastern part of Yorkshire, and had come to visit 
his brother, Joseph Storr, then a prisoner at 
Northampton. The account he gave of himself 
and his neighbor was so unexceptionable, that the 
justices were at a stand, but, after consulting 
with some of the clergy, they tendered them 
both the oath of Abjuration. The Friends 
answered, that they were well known to be no 
Papists ; but that they could not swear for con- 
science’ sake. They were then required to give 
sureties for their good behaviour, which they de- 
clined to do, and were committed to prison. 

Edward Ferman was imprisoned under a 
groundless charge of being a vagrant ; and Thomas 
Cockett, appearing in his defence, and reproving 
the justice for his severity, was also committed 
to the same prison. 

It appears from letters written by William 
Dewsbury, during his imprisonment at North- 
ampton, that the justices made use of the jailer 
to endeavor to obtain from the Friends some ex- 
pressions that could be constraed into a willing- 
ness to give bonds for their good behavioar, pro- 


tent him a challenge to a disputation, which | mising on this condition their immediate release. 
being accepted, they met in the parish house of These efforts were fruitless; they maintained 
worship, where many people were assembled, and | their integrity, refusing to enter into any com- 
weveral clergymen were present. John White-| promises, to make any concessions, or to pry any 
head proposed a question to the preachers, which ! fines. The jailer could make no such advances to 

















‘Tefused to answer; but Andrews, one of 
their number, began to accuse him, and he de- 
fended himself so successfully, that many of the 
8 their satisfaction. The clergymen, 

ng themselves baffled in controversy, resort- 
_ to their last argument. Byfield, priest of 

Torrington, laid violent hands on John White- 
»and dragged him by force out of the house. 
Warrant was procured to apprehend him as a 

B Yeeraot, and he was carried before two justices. 
| He told them he was no vagrant, for he could 

_ Prove his habitation and manner of living by one 

































































William Dewsbury, for he feared his pierciog 
eye, and generally shunned him. The same re- 
luctance to encounter him was manifested by the 
chaplain of the prison, whose doctrines Dewsbury 
had censured. 

It was even stated in open court, at the ses- 
sions, that “the minister durst not come to 
preach any more unless some course were taken 
with these Quakers ;” so an order was given to 
lock them down in the dungeon, which was al- 
ways done afterwards during the hour of preach- 
ing. 
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“ The dread of our God is upon them,” writes 
William Dewsbury ; “ their hearts fail them, and 
their torment is daily increased to see the Lord’s 
work prosper, which goes on in mighty power 
all over these parts, and all the nation over. 
Friends grow in the power of our God. They 
come from London, and many other places on 
every side to visit us, though they hear that they 
cannot be suffered to come at us ; and the wisdom 
of our God is much in it, who keeps them in 
patience with boldness to sit at the jail door, for 
a testimony against them, which adds to their 
torment. The jailer threatens them, and some 
are ordered of the Lord to go to the justices to 
bear witness against their wickedness ; and every 
one would put it off from themselves, and deny 
what they have done. 

“ We have all things we need in the outward ; 
three in bonds with me’ maintain themselves’; 
two brothers, Marmaduke and Joseph Storr, and 
one Francis Ellington, who is by trade an up- 
holsterer; and Thomas Goodair is in the town 
jail, and maintains himself. 

“‘T have not been free to receive any money 
of Friends. here towards my nevessities, which 
hath much confounded my adversaries, that my 
life should be given up for their soul’s good, and 
not to receive money of them to supply my 
wants; but in some places I paid for what [ 
needed where they were ‘not able. As to some 
that had wealth, but had parents who said they 
would be destroyed with receiving me, and that 
their trading would fail in the world, contrary 
to their minds I was ordered of the Lord to pay 
them in full for what I had, that the gospel 
might not be burdensome. Iam supplied at all 
times with what I need, and so shall my wife 
and children be, according to the word of the 
Lord, which was sealed to me eight or nine years 
ago, when a house and garden grounds were 
taken from me by this persecuting spirit, which 
then would not let me have the benefit of the 
law, but called me heretic, and said I might not 
be suffered to have an outward being in this 
nation. 

“ Thomas Goodair was kept in the power and 
wisdom of our God, in the day when he was 
brought before the rulers of this town for a 
testimony against them. Thomas Stubbs is in 
great service, and is preciously carried forth in 
the life. Richard Farnsworth is come up amongst 
Friends in these parts; much service the Lord 
hath for him amongst them; a great convince- 
ment there is upon many people, and a great 
thirst wherever such Friends come; the harvest 
is mighty, but the laborers are few; pray the 
Lord of the harvest to send faithful laborers into 
his harvest.” : 

William Dewsbury, while imprisoned at North- 
ampton, being deBarred from the free exercise of 
his gift in the gospel ministry, employed a por- 
tion of his time in writing tracts on religious 
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subjects and epistles for the edification of the 
church. One of the main objects of his coneer 
was to call people away from a dependence 
a formal worship, and a lifeless, stipe 
ministry, in order to direct their "sa 


that living and eternal power which is re 
in the soul to condemn for sin and lead to 
ness. ‘‘ Hearken,” he says, “ every one dili 
to the counsel of the Lord, the light tha 
witnesses for God in the conscience. Give up 
to be guided by it, then you will need no mom 
to be taught of men, neither shall your teacher 
be removed into a corner any more, but: thing 
eye shall see thy teacher, and thine ear shall 
hear a voice behind thee, saying, ‘This is the 
way, walk in it, when thou turnest to the right 
hand or to the left.’ To the members of his omg 
religious Society he wrote, “ Friends, meet 
gether in the true silence of your spirits} waitis 
the light for the unlimited. spirit of the Lord t 
manifest his power in you and bruise the sep. 
pent’s head in all his appearances, and put a 
end to sin and bring in everlasting righteom 
ness; that in Him you may grow, who is Gol 
over all, blessed for ever.”’ 
1655. At the assizes held at Northampton the 
21st of the 7th month, 1655, W. Dewsburyand 
the other Friends imprisoned there, were brought 
into court, judge Atkins being on the beneb, 
when an examination took place very similar in 
its character and results to that before j 
Hale and Wyndham, as already related. 
prisoners were again required to give bonds for 
their good behaviour, which they refused todo, 
on the ground that it would involve an acknow 


ledgment of guilt, and might interfere withthe — 


performance of their religious duties. t 
They were again remanded to jail, where they 
remained six months longer, until the Fim 
month, 1656, when they were discharged byt 
order from Oliver Cromwell, the Protector, 
this grievous imprisonment, W, bo 
Joseph Storr had suffered fifteen months ; Hes 
Williamson, John Whitehead, Marmaduke Stem, 
and Thomas Cockett, about ten months; Fran 
Ellington thirty-eight weeks ; John Hutchingad 
Michael Patterson twenty-eight weeks ;-andiié 
ward Ferman thirteen weeks.. od 
After the liberation of William Dewsburyyit 
continued his travels and labors in the gos 
ministry, in England, Wales, and 
being instrumental in converting many to fi 
ousness; and frequently suffering imprison 
for the cause of truth, as will be hereafter t 
lated. ae 
In the year 1656, George Fox, accompanied 
by William Salt of London, and Edward Pyot 
of Bristol, travelled into Cornwall, and came# 
place called Market-Jew, where the ' 
aldermen sent their constables to arrest 
but as the officers had no warrant, he decut 
to go with them, and reproved them for their 
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he wrote a letter of exhortation to the inhabitants 
of the seven parishes at the Land’s-end, which 
hesent by a man going to St. Ives. This paper 
was conveyed to Peter Ceely,a major in the 
army, and a justice of the peace in that county, 
who, when George Fox and his companions came 
to St. Ives, asked him whether he would own it. 
He said, yes. Then the major tendered to him 
the oath of abjuration, and George handed to 
him an answer to it, which he had given to the 
Protector. After a tedious examination, the 
three Friends were placed under a guard of 
troopers, with a warrant to commit them to 
Launceston jail. Notwithstanding they were 
thus guarded by a company of rude soldiers, they 
managed to preach to the people in the several 
towns through which they were conducted. ‘On 
First-day,” says George Fox, in his Journal, 
“several of the town’s-people gathered around 
us, and whilst : held. the soldiers in discourse, 
Edward Pyott spoke to the people; and after- 
wards Edward Pyott held the soldiers in dis- 
course, whilst I spoke to the people. In the 
mean time, the other Friend (William Salt) got 
owt backwards, and went to the steeple-house to 
speak to the priest and people. The people were 
exceedingly desperate, in a mighty rage against 
him, and abused him. The soldiers also missing 
him, were in a great rage and threatened to kill 


‘us; but [ declared the day of the Lord and the 


word of eternal life to the people.” 

On the road they met major General Des- 
borough, the captain of whose troop being ac- 
quainted with George Fox, offered to speak to 
the General on his behalf. The prisoners were 
permitted to relate the manner of their arrest 
and commitment ; but General Desborough told 
the soldiers they might carry them to Launceston, 
for he could not stay to talk, lest his horses 
should get cold. 

It was nine weeks from the time of their com- 
mitment until the assizes held in the spring of 
1656. A great crowd was in attendance, and 
— Glyn, then chief justice of Eagland, was 
othe bench. The prisoners coming into court 
“with their hats on, the judge said to them, * Why 
do you not put off your hats?” They made ‘no 
‘Anower. “ Put off your hats,” said the judge 
“Ciill.they said nothing. “ The court commands 
ot take off your hats,” cried the judge. At 

George Fox said, “‘ Where did ever any 
‘Magistrate, king or judge, from Moses to Daniel, 
‘tommand any to put off their hats when they 
tame before them in their courts, either amongst 
the Jews (the people of God) or amongst the 
“heathen? And if the law of England doth com- 
mand any such thing, show me that law, either 
‘Witten or printed.” The judge replied in an 
Magry tone, “I do not carry my law books on 
my back.” George Fox rejoined, “Tell me 
‘where it is printed in any law book, that I may 
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2 
jncivility to strangers. Before he left the town, 





read it.” “Take him away—prevaricator !” 
said the judge, “I'll firk him.” ; 

The prisoners were then taken away, and put 
among the thieves; but presently the judge 
called to the jailer to bring them back again. 

Judge [to Geo. Fox].—* Come! where had 
they any hats, from Moses to Daniel? Come, 
answer me. I have you fast now.” 

G. Fou.—“ Thou mayst read, in the third of 
Daniel, that the three children were cast into 
the fiery furnace by Nebuchadnezzar’s command, 
with their coats, their hose, and their hats on.” 

Judge.—“ Take them away, jailer.” 

They were accordingly taken to prison, and 
by order of the court ‘some scores of books,’’ 
relating to Friends’ principles, were taken from 
them. In the afternoon they were again brought 
into court, and George Fox, observing the jury, 
men and ‘others taking oaths, handed forth a 
paper he had written against swearing. This 
paper passing from the jury to the justices, they 
handed it to the judge, who directed the clerk to 
ask George Fox, “ Whether that seditious paper 
was his?” He answered by desiring that it 
might be read, and then he would own it, if it 
was his. The clerk objected; but at length 
consented, and read it, after which George Fox 
said, “I own it, and so may you too, unless you 
deny the Scriptures; for is not this Scripture 
language, the words and command of Christ and 
the apostle, which all true Christians ought to 
obey?” The paper was then laid aside, and the 
judge commanded the jailer to take off the 
prisoners’ hats. George Fox said, “ Why have 
we been detained these nine weeks, seeing that 
nothing is objected to us but about our hate? 
As for putting off our hats, that is an honor that 
God will lay in the dust, though you make so 
much ado about it. The honor which is of men, 
and which men seek one of another, is a mark of 
unbelievers; for ‘how can ye believe,’ saith 
Christ, ‘ who receive honor one of another, and 
seek not the honor that cometh from God only ?’ 
Christ saith, ‘I receive not honor from men,’ and 
all true Christians should be of his mind.” 

The indictment being read, was so full of false 
charges, that it might be supposed to relate to 
some of the thieves. George Fox told them it 
was all false; and he asked for justice for their 
false imprisonment. Then major Ceely said to 
the judge, “‘ May it please you, my lord, this man 
(pointing to George Fox) went aside with me, 
and told me how serviceable I might be to his 
design; that he could raise forty thousand men 
at an hour’s warning, and involve the nation in 
blood, and so bring in King Charles; and I 
would have aided him out of the country, but he 
would not go. And if it please you, my lord, 
I have a witness to swear it.” e judge was 


not forward to examine the witness ; perceiving, 
no doubt, that the charge was a falsehood. George 
Fox then desired that his mittimus might be 
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read ; but the judge said it should not be read ; 
George insisted that it should be read, as it con- 
cerned his liberty and his life, and turning to a 
fellow-prisoner, he said: “Thou hast a copy, 
read it up.” It was read, and the whole court 
listened in silence. The mittimus, signed Peter 
Ceely, stated that the prisoners had spread several 
papers tending to the disturbance of the public: 
peace, and could not render any lawful cause for | 
coming into those parts, being persons altogether | 
unknown, having no pass for travelling, refusing 
togive surety for good behaviour, and declining to | 
take the oath of abjuration. When the reading 
was ended, George Fox made his defence, show- 
ing the inconsistency between the mittimus and 
the accusation just made by Major Ceely ; for, if 
the prisoner had given security, he might have 
been at liberty to carry on the alleged treason- 
able design ; whereas, if such a design had been 
made known to the magistrates, he had no right 
to accept bail; and, moreover, if there was such 
a plot, Major Ceely had rendered himself a party 
to it by keeping it so long concealed, and offer- 
ing to aid one of the parties out of the country. 
The judge, perceiving that the accusation was 
false, took no more notice of it, and then Major 
Ceely, addressing the court, stated that George 
Fox struck him, and gave him such a blow as he 
never had in his life. This charge he offered to 
prove by a witness then in court ; but the person 
appealed to refusing to answer, the accusation 
was suffered to drop. It appeared afterwards that 
the blow received by Major Ceely was merely a 
reproof administered by George Fox while a 
prisoner, because Ceely took off his hat to him, and 
addressed him with a deceitful compliment. 
Judge Glyn, finding all the accusations ground- 
less, and being determined to inflict some punish-. 
ment on the prisoners, fined them twenty marks 
apiece for not putting off their hats, and remand- 
ed them to prison until the fine should be paid. 
(To be continued.) 





The way to use this world is to use it so as to 
accumulate a store of Christian manliness in us. 
We are to employ the material agencies by 
which we are surrounded, so that while we are 
serving the outward life, it shall be serving usa 
great deal more. The man that works right 
outwardly is the man that is built up inwardly ; 
just as he that teaches children is taught more 
than he teaches. For I think our children bring 
us up more than we do them. And all parents 
that think what their children have done for 
them, must feel that in some sense the father 
and mother should bow down to the children. 
If you serve the instrument well, it will serve 
you well; and no man can serve this life well 
unless by it he hopes to be served in the life to 
come. 


When you want to find out how you stand, it 
is very well for you first to make an estimate of 
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your material resources. Go and look at your 
bank account; see what your stocks are worth: 

ascertain the amount of your gold and cilveralll 
bills; examine your tax-list; and acquaint your. 

self with men’s opinions concerning you. Thege 

things are all very well. Then, in the hour of 
prayer, in the conscious presence of God, take 
an account also of the treasures within you. Seg 

how much you have of righteousness, and godli. 

ness, and faith, and love, and patience, and 

meekness, and disinterested goodness. And. 
when you have first measured outside, and then 
measured inside, you will have the measurement 

of the cask, and of the wine which it holds. 


B. 
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DANIEL QUINRBY. 


Daniel Quinby was the son of Moses and 
Bathsheba Quinby, and was born in the town of 
Westchester, Westchester County, New York, 
on the ninth of Third month, 1778. 

Of his youth I am unable to find much account, 
save that his parents were active and devoted 
members of the Society of Friends, and were 
deeply concerned for the religious instruction of 
their children, which no doubt had a bene 
ficial effect upon him. This early training 
seemed to introduce him into a thoughtfal frame 
of mind, so as to enable him to understand 
clearly the requisitions of his Heavenly Father, 
and hence he was restrained from indulging i 
many of the follies that beset the path of the 
young. As he continued attentive to the voice 
of this monitor, his love for things of an immor 
tal nature waxed stronger, and he gradually be 
came fitted to enter the field of labor designed 
for him by his God. 

He had preserved an account of the exercites 
of his youth, but they have been mislaid orde 
etroyed, so that I can find but the - following 
memorandum of his attendance at the Yearly 
Meeting of New York. 

“ Having a desire attending my mind fora ot 
siderable length of time to attend the Yearly 
Meeting held in New York, from’ the 28th day 
of Fifth mo., to the 2nd of Sixth mo. inclusive, 
1797, I thought I could do no less than 
leave some remarks concerning the evidences @ 
Divine goodness, as experienced throught the 
course of this Yearly Meeting. I think Lea 
say for my part with safety, that I felt a coneem 
and a tender heart-feeling for the welfare of the 
church. In the transacting of the affairs of the 
church much unity of sentiment appeared @ 
prevail, so that I deemed it to be the Lond 
work ‘carried on through his servants. 
the Yearly Meeting entered into the transaction 
of its business, my mind was drawn in seeret 
preyer to my Heavenly Father, that He wo 

pleased to abilitate one of His servants 1 
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offer vocal prayer for the welfare of His people, 
which desire of my heart was granted me. 

“I think, if I rightly understood my feelings, I 
was never so sensible of Holy Goodness to be 
so near us as a religious society, as at this time, 


for it appeared to me that the Lord was pleased 


to abilitate many of His faithful servants to bear 
noble testimonies for truth. 

‘Martha Routh, from England,’was present at 
this Yearly Meeting, and her labors I believe 
were comforting to many minds. 

“The many prayers that have been begotten 
in my heart at this time, for the welfare of this 
people, are unspeakable; having been favored 
through Divine Goodness to witness a great 
work, which I believe the Master is preparing 
me for. 

¢Q, saith my soul, that all the beloved youth 
would but seriously consider how uncertain is 
our stay here on earth, how few live to be aged, 
and how many the Lord is pleased to call home 
in the prime of life, to give an account of the 
deeds done while here. Then let us first seek 


nant present for whom he had a word of en- 
couragement ; and also a class who, through in- 
attention to their Divine Teacher, had lapsed 
into an indifferent and cool state of mind, to 
whom he was qualified to sound the word of 
warning, showing them the danger they were in; 
he adds, “ O how great was the cross for me, a 
poor unworthy creature, to give upto what I was 
made sensible was required of me, and yet I soon 
found that there was more for me yet to do, for 
my mind was clothed with a sense of the many 
favors we received from day to day, and our un- 
worthiness to receive them, and under this feel- 
ing I was drawn forth to supplicate to, and inter- 
cede with the Father of mercies, that he would 
be pleased to give unto ‘all then assembled an 
understanding of their states and conditions.” 
Thence he procecded to Nine Partners, and 
from there he went.to Poquay, and attended the 
meeting at that place; and here again, though 
reduced low in mind ere the spring of Divine 
life was opened, yet after a season of patient 
waiting, he was favored to deliver his mexsage 


to know our God and His righteousness, and | andreceive the reward. He then returned home- 
then whatever is right he will add unto us. | ward, feeling that peace which always follows 
When I took my pen | little expected to be led in| the performance of the duties required at our 
this way, but I hope that it is of the Lord, and | hands. 


not of my own labors. My heart at this time is| He was married to Anna, daughter of David 


under a renewed sense that the Lord God of! and Naomi Halsted, on the 21st of the 11th mo., 
Hosts is visiting my soul with heavenly good-| 1798, and in her he found a true helpmeet, for 
ness, and that he would also visit many more|she was alike concerned for the promotion of 


young minds if they would only give up all to| Truth, being an approved minister, and one who 
Him as it is written in the Holy Scriptures, | labored faithfully in the cause of her God. 
‘my son give me thy heart ;’ this is all that is} They lived harmoniously together for about five 


required of us. 

“T returned home the third of Sixth mo., and 
found our family all well, blessed be the name 
of the Lord. While attending to my lawful 
business, I found an increasing concern to attend 
my mind, to deliver something when at our 
little meeting, in way of testimuny, that thereby 
my soul might find peace, and my friends be 
somewhat benefitted, And I was made sensible 
that my great Master required it of me, and 
that wo would be unto me if I did not obey his 
commands, 

Itappears that he soon gave up to these. re- 
quirings, and that his offerings were satisfactory 
to his friends, for on the 17th of First mo., 1800, 
nearly three years subsequently, he left home in 
the prosecution of a religious concern, visited 
Friends of Cornwall Monthly Meeting, and thence 
to Nine Partners. Of which journey he penned 
an account, from which I extract the following : 

ter undergoing some considerable hardship, 
by reason of the inclemency of the weather, and 
‘he consequent difficulty of travelling, he arrived 
m season to attend New Cornwall Monthly 

eeting, where he says, when he sat down among 
Friends, he was not only weary in body, but low 
i mind, but the spring of Divine life soon arose, 
and he was favored to feel that there was a rem- 


years, when she was removed by death, and 
thus was he early in life made to drink deeply 
of the cup of affliction. 

Tn the 11th mo. 1804, he was united in mar- 
riage with Deborah Powell, of the town of 
Clinton, Dutchess County, N. Y. 

He does not appear to have travelled from 
home in the work of the ministry, till the year 
1806, when having received the approbation of 
his friends, he left home on the 19th of the 5th 
month, to attend the Yearly Meeting, and with 
a prospect of paying a religious visit to most of 
Friends’ Meetings constituting Rhode Island 
Yearly Meeting, having Mark Coffin for a com- 
panion. After the Yearly Meeting, they fell in 
company with Enoch Dorland and William 
Mitchell, who also were bound to R. I. Yearly 
Meeting. They proceeded on horseback, and 
on Fifth-day arrived at Joshua Gardner's, at 
Hopkinstown, and appointed a meeting at that 
place, which proved a laborious time, finding 
no way to relieve his mind, he sat an example 
of silence; E. D. had a little service. 

He says, “Seventh-day morning we rode 
to Richmond, and appoioted_a meeting at this 
place and after a time of deep wading and suf- 
fering, under an apprehension that truth was at 
a very low ebb, and the precious seed under 
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great oppression, near the time of concluding 
the meeting, way was unexpectedly opened, and I 
sounded an alarm to some relief, also, our friend 


E. D. had good service. 


“ First-day, the 8th, we appointed a meeting 
at Tower-hill, South Kingston. It was much 
the largest and best meeting we have had. The 
blessed truth rose into dominion over all, and 
there appeared to be a door open to receive the 
Gospel, and I hope it will leave lasting impres- 
sions on many minds. 


Third-day morning, the 10th, we appointed 
a meeting at Hast Greenwich, which proved a 
close searching time. The careless, lukewarm 
and nominal professors were powerfully warned 
of their dangerous situation, and the mourners 
in Zion were comforted.” 

“ We hada meeting at Wickford, the fifth 
hour in the afternoon, when the Master of our 
assemblies was pleased to abilitate with suitable 
matter, whereby the truth arose in dominion, to 
the rejoicing of many minds, blessed be His 
great and worthy name. 


“ Sixth-day I rode to Portsmouth, where I 
met my dear mother-in-law, Naomi Halsted, who 
also was on a religious visit. 


‘‘Seventh-day morning, I attended their Select 
Meeting held at this place, where I felt the 
necessity to put them in mind of the important 
stations we of this part of the family were filling, 
that our lives should be consistent with the im- 
portance of the calling, that thereby none of us 
should be as stumbling blocks in the way of 
sincere and honest enquirers towards Zion, the 
beautiful city of the saints’ solemnity. 





“ Second-day morning the 16th. The Yearly ' 


Meeting commenced, and by the accounts received | time. 


from their Quarterly Meetings, there appeared 
to be many deficiencies and disorders apparently 
existing within their borders, which was cause 





‘The Yearly Meeting concladed on Fourth. 
day. 
“Sixth-day morning we appointed a meeting 
at Portsmouth, in company with E. D. Tt wasg 
very large meeting, and I was favored to relieve 
my exercised mind. After meeting we dined 
at the widow Sherman’s, and in the afternoon 
had an opportunity in her family, and through 
the extension of Divine love it was a memorable 

time. The impression made on many minds T 

trust will not soon be erased. 

“ Seventh-day morning we had a meeting at. 
Little Compton, which was unexpectedly large, 
and mostly of other societies, which brought 4 
great exercise over my mind, that I might be 
preserved in the important station I occupied; 
doctrine was distilled as the dew, and dropped: 
as the gentle rain, yet the impenitent were 
warned of the jeopardy they wefe in. Blessed be 
the name of the Lord? for this and other seasons 
of favor, for He is the only author and finisher 
of every good word and work. ie 

“ First-day, 22nd. Attended the meeting at © 
Acoacset, which was large. The Master of 
assemblies was pleased to abilitate for service, 
under which J was led to treat on one Lord, one 
Faith, one Baptism, as essential to salvation, ” 
and to exhort the dear young people to reso 
lutely turn their backs upon the foolish fashions, 
vain customs, maxims and friendships of this 
fading world, and to choose the Lord for their’ 
portion, and the God of Jacob for the lot of 
their inheritance. 

“Second-day, 23d. We had a meeting at 
Apenegansett, where our friends Isaac Bonsell 
from Pennsylvania, and Hannah Fisher from 
Philadelphia, attended. It was truty a memorable 
Through the love and mercy of kind 
Providence, my way was unexpectedly opened 
for service, to the comfort and rejoicing of many 
minds, and the sweet peace that covered my” 


of deep exercise and concern to Zion’s travellers, | spirit was a sufficient compensation for all my” 
but the great‘and good Shepherd of Israel was | public exercises. 


pleased to qualify and annoint his devoted ser-| ‘Sixth-day. In company with a number of” 
vants to labor in the love of the gospel, to the | Friends we embarked for Nantucket. 5 
help and strength of many minds. Notwith-| “First-day. Attended the South Meetingy” 


standing there is great cause of lamentation and | which was‘very large, and my way was opened 
mourning, when we find the many defections and | to labor in the love of the Gospel; and thé” 
declensions from the purity and excellency of ; 


the holy profession that we as a Society are 
making, yet we have cause to be humbly thank- 
ful to the great and good Head of the church 
that he has preserved a living remnant down to 
the present day, and I have been renewedly 
comforted in the belief that there are a number 
of precious Friends belonging to this Yearly 
Meeting, who are maintaining a living concern 
and travail for the prosperity of Zion, and the 
enlargement of her borders. May this de- 
sirable number increase, that thereby Zion may 
become the beauty of natioas and the joy of 
the whole earth. 


blessed truth rose over all, and the Lamb and 
his followers had the victory.” we 
‘‘Second-day. Attended their Select Meetitig:” 
Friends of this part of the family filling the” 
important stations of Ministers and Elders were 
tenderly entreated to become good examples by 
their steady and circumspect walking before the” 
flock at large. The meeting then adjourned t- 
Fourth-day morning, when with great reluctanes ” 
I laid before my friends a prospect that had” 
renewedly impressed my mind, of visiting some” 
of the families of Friends in this island, whieh” 
after deliberate consideration met their approba* 
tion, and I was encouraged to faithfulness. 
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& Yesterday I attended the Quarterly Meeting 
for Discipline. The deficiencies which appeared 
to exist from the reports of the Monthly Meet- 
ings caused my mind to be led into a state of 
deep mourning, and I was enabled to lift up.the 
trumpet and sound the alarm, ‘Come out of 
Babylon my people,’ that the camp might be 
cleansed, and Jerusalem be searched as with 
lighted candles, that all the hidden things of 
darkness may be brought to light. 

« After visiting sixty-three families, I appre- 
hended the service on this island was accom- 
plished, and on the 12th inst., in company with 
Peleg Mitchell as a companion, we embarked for 
the main land, my companion, Mark Coffin, 
thinking that his bodily health would not admit 
his proceeding further. 

“ Fourth-day the 16th. Attended the week- 
day meeting at Sandwich, where I was led to 
open on the subject of the Publican and the 
Pharisee, who went up into the temple to pray, 
showing the danger there is of entertaining too 
great an opinion of ourselves, and the great need 
there is of feeling small in our own estimation. 

“Sixth-day. We appointed a meeting at 
Pembroke, and general notice being given, a 
number belonging to other societies were present. 
I was enabled to labor in the pure love of the 
Gospel. The people were very attentive, and 
there appeared to be a door of entrance opened 
in their minds to receive the truth. All praises 
and adoration be ascribed to Him who sitteth 
on the throne, who lives for ever and ever.” 

(To be continued.) 
Communicated fur Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NAH-NEE-BAHWE-QUA. 


Lhave received a letter from Robert Alsop, 
dated 86 Park Road, near Loadon, 7th month, 
7, 1860, in which he says :—‘‘ Nan-NEE- 
Bauwe-Qua has been our guest for several 
weeks. We are much edified by her Christian 
character, and feel it a privilege to have her 
under our roof. My wife and I accompanied 
herin her interviews with the Duke of New- 
castle and Gen. Bruce, who are to accompany 
the Prince of Wales into Canada, and nothing 
could exceed their kindness. The Duke is 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. In the in- 
terview with the Queen, my wife was present 
when the Queen promised her “aid and pro- 
tection,” and the Duke said, in the presence of 
the Queen, that he had had the honor to lay all 
the particulars befure Her Majesty, and had re- 
celved her commands to investigate the case when 
he reaches Canada, and do the best he can for 
the Indians. Nan-Nee-Bauwe Qua was almost 
evercome by the kind manner of the Queen. 
From the kind interest thou hast evinced in her 
case, I am sure thou wilt be pleased to see how 
the way has been opened before her, and feel as 
we do, thankful and hopeful.” 
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I have also received a letter from the husband 
of the Indian Princess, dated en Sound, 
Canada West, July the 8th. He says he had 
received a letter from NAH-NEE-BAHWE-QUA, 
written after she had been favored by the Queen 
with an audience. Friends in England said to 
ber that if the Indians should lose their lands 
they would make up a purse for them to buy 
more. A Friend in New York-has a letter from 
the husband of the Princess, of a later date, say- 
ing that NAH-NEE-BAHWE-QUA dined with Mr. 
Rothschild in company with thirty or forty 
others, and spoke of the splendor and richness 
of the table. 

In her interview with the Duke of Newcastle, 
Gen. Bruce was present, with whom the Prin- 
cess became acquainted when he was at the head 
of Indian Affairs in Canada. The General was 
very kind to the Indians, and when she told him 
how they had lost their lands he was affected to 
tears. He said the Indians should not have 
parted with their lands, and that he should visit 
Canada with the Prince of Wales, and would 
look into the case. 

A lady residing in a pretty country village in 
New England, who wields so gifted a pen that 
the Indian Princess gave her the significant 
name of OJEE BE-REGA-EQUA, in speaking of the 
mission of the Princess says: “I see not how 
her cause could fail with so courageous a mes- 
senger, and presented before a Sovereign with 


so much a woman’s heart as is the Queen Victo- 
ria’s.”’ That her red children of the Western 
World have suffered she well knows, and with 
the power to rekindle their almost smothered 
council-fires, and illume their dusky wigwams 
with a cheerful homelight, if she should fail to 
do so she would scarcely deserve the name of 


‘our good Queen.’ From the first I have not 
doubted the justness of the cause, the ability of 
the missionary, or the success of her embassy. 
Her nation will have cause to bless her name.” 

A similar case of divesting the Indians of their 
lands, although in a different way, occurred here 
in 1856. The lands belonging to the Seneca 
Indians were all sold for taxes by the Comptrol- 
ler of this State. George T. Trimble, of New 
York, and Philip E, Thomas, of Maryland, 
members of the Society of Friends, interceded 
for the Indians, and Gov. Clark, with a prompt- 
ness which did him great credit, acted at 
once in the matter. Mr. Wadsworth, from a 
western county, who was then in the Senate, 
introduced a bill appropriating money from the 
State Treasury to redeem the Indian lands, 
and it was passed at once by the Legislature. 
The Indian lands are exempted by treaty from 
taxation. 

The chiefs of the Indian tribes in Canada are 
preparing to pay their respects to the Prince of 
Wales on his arrival in Canada, and the bus- 
band of the Priucess NAH-NEE-BAHWE-QUA is 
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now engaged in getting them ready for the great | band withheld not the alms that gave relief, 


occasion. KE. Merriam. 


—————————— 





meeting to which she belonged has lost one of its 
most valuable members, for her exemplary life verified 
the truth of the Scripture promise, ‘‘ The meek will/hg 
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Digp, near Haddonfield, N. J., on the evening of the 
Tth ult., Joun S.*Garwoop, a member of Medford 
Monthly Meeting, in the 49th year of his age. 

Although our deceased friend was not, in all par- 
ticulars, as consistent with our religious profession, 
through unfaithfulness, as could have been desired, 
yet, during his last illness he was preciously visited 
by the Shepherd of souls, and brought into a state of 
deep baptism and heart-felt contrition. Being made 
subservient to the heavenly teaching, and the will of 
the creature subjugated, he realized a peaceful condi- 
tion of mind, and gave evidence that he had been 
favored to accomplish his peace with God, and had 
partaken of His mercy. and abundant forgiveness. 

To the question, by a brother, if he felt resigned to, 
and prepared for the great change which was evident- 
ly fast approaching, he replied, ‘‘I am; there are no 
doubts;” and, with emotional emphasis, added, “I 
have been a great sinner, but, through mercy, have 
deeply repented it, and have sought for, and feel a con- 
scious assurance, that I have received my Heavenly 
Father’s forgiveness ; if it was not so, this would be a 
perilous moment to me.” 


——, 5th month 7th, 1860, at the residence of his 
nephew Thomas Rich, James Moov, in the 92nd year 
of his age, a member and Elder of Center Monthly 
Meeting, Clinton County, Obio. He was born the 30th 
ef 12th month, 1768, in North Carolina, Guilford 
County, and came to Obio about the year 1800, and 
settled in the then wild wood, in Clinton County. He 
was strongly attached to the Society of Friends, and 
through his long life a constant attender of meetings; 
he was naturally of a generous, charitable, and lively 
disposition, which made him the more beloved and 
respected by his friends and numerous acquaintance. 
In thus being bereaved of one so dear to us, we pave 
felt the shock that most feel when a good man dies, 
but we are not left without a hope as the Prophet ex- 
pressed to Israel, “ The righteous perish and no man 
layeth it to heart, and merciful men are taken away 
and none consider that the righteous is taken from the 
evil tocome.” Just so with this dear Friend ; we have 
the consoling hope that he has not only escaped those 
evils that rent his mortal frame for a few montbs past, 
all of which he bore with Christian fortitude, but all 
other evils that are in this world, and that which is 
to come. As it is said, *‘ blessed are the dead which die 
in the Lord, from henceforth} yea, saith the Spirit, that 


they may rest from their labors, and their works do 
follow them.” 


, On the 22nd ult. Frances M., wife of Doctor 
Nathan Shoemaker, in the 71st year of her age. 

This dear Friend was a member of the Montbly Meet- 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia, held at Spruce Street, 
and at the time of her death an Overseer of that meeting, 
which station she filled for many years to the entire 
satisfaction of ber friends. Her last illness was a pecu- 
liarly painful and protracted one, sometimes causing 
her to desire a release from her sufferings, but the ever- 
lasting arm was felt to be underneath supporting her 
through every trial. 

There are those to whom the memory of ber re- 
fined and gentle spirit is as a sweet incentive to fol- 
low her as she endeavored to follow Christ. Her ear 
Was ever open to the tale of sorrow, and her 





Dizp, in Lower Makefield, Bucks County, at th. 
house of her son-in-law, David Palmer, on the 8thof 
6th mo. last, after a lingering indisposition, Ann Srp. 
son, widow of James Simpson, in the 80th year of her 
age, an Elder and useful member of society. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


When [ last wrote in relation to our late visit 
to Genesee Yearly Meeting, my paper limits 
forbade further enlargement at that time. Sineg 
then, many Friends have expressed a desire to 
see the balance of the account, and to hear 
something further in relation to prison disci 
and to be. informed of the welfare of Soei 
so far as it has come within the limits of our 
observation. f i 

In the first place I may observe that this 
people (Friends) have been, nay they are, blessed 
in basket and instore, spiritually and tempo 
though weakness and shortcoming are in their 
midst. We have partaken largely of that amiable 
virtue, “ brotherly kindness,’ from them every: 
where. Though there may be some small differ. 
ences among them, there is nothing of gital 
importance; and my ardent desire is that we 
may all abide in unity together, for there 
is no strife nor debate there, about doctrines and 
opinions, but the united effort on the part of all 
is to study to be quiet and each do his own 
proper business. if 

On First-day morning, the first of “the 
Seventh month, in company with David and 
Naomi Barnes,we visited Sing Sing prison. Here 
upwards of eleven hundred prisoners assembled 
in one large apartment. Their deportment wa 
truly commendable, and we had a solemn and 
satisfactory opportunity with them. I wast 
minded of the testimony of Paul ; that “itis 
faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptatin, 
that Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners, of whom I am chief.” 1 Tim. ind 
I understand that the principal object of prisons 
and prison discipline, is not so much fot 
punishwent of crime, as the security of thecom 
munity from injury in person and property, 
and for the reformation of the prisoner. 

I have, within a few years past, visited 
some cf the prisons and alms-houses in Pent 
sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and 
New York, and have had some opportunity, 
observing the working of the different systems 
of prison discipline. In the County prisons the 


visit has becn made in most cases to the priso@- 


ers generally, collected in an apartment for 
purpose ; or I have been indulged to visit some 
of them in their cells. In these cases I 

seldom obtained much satisfaction, as the edt 
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finement is only for a few weeks, and the sub-| variety of sentiment, there was almost entire 


ject of it is awaiting his trial at Court, and his unity, both in the men’s and women’s meetings. 


agitated mind is full of calculations, hopes, and | It was in relation to the purchase of grounds and 
expectations of being acquitted. But when sen- | erection of a house or houses for the better ac- 
tence is passed, and the poor captive, deprived 'commodation of the Yearly Meeting, which has 
of the rights and privileges of citizenship, is been alluded to in a former number of this 
consigned for years to a solitary cell, the case is paper. The committee reported the purchase of 
very different. Our best sympathies become a lot, which lies between 15th and 16th streets, 
awakened on his behalf, and with many of these | and between the Second and Third avenues. It 
I have had tendering and affecting opportunities. | is a large handsome lot, facing an open Park, 
Tn the penitentiaries of the two first above and appears quite desirable as a situation for a 
mentioned States, it is usual for the prisoners, to Friends’ Meeting House. It was purchased for 
remain in their separate cells, while addressed, | the sum of 65,000 dollars, to be paid partly from 
the visitor speaking in the corridor, into which | the sale of other property in the city, which may 
the doors of the cells open, so that several amount to 40 or 50,000 dollars, and 10,000 
hundreds may distinctly hear the speaker, (if he | dollars to be raised by the Yearly Meeting, and 
speaks slowly, and with a clear articulate ‘the balance to be paid by New York Monthly 
voice,) but he sees none of the prisoners. It Meeting. On looking over the subscription list, 
seems like spealing to mere prison walls, and|I could but admire the very liberal voluntary 
the prisoners do not see one another. I have, | subscriptions. 
nevertheless, had excellent meetings inder these | My paper limits again forbid further enlarge- 
privations, with many hundred prisoners. ment, J. Fouike. 
But in Baltimore and in the State of New| 94h mo. 1860. 
York it is very different. There the prisoners, 
strongly guarded, all assemble in a chapel. It 
would be extremely difficult for any of the 
visitors or visited to commit an innovation. I 
greatly prefer visiting prisoners as well as free Much has lately been written on this subject, 
men in a congregated capacity, for social, spirit- | and many causes assigned, which combined per- 
ual worship. My own preferences before the | haps have produced the effect. But I believe 
late visit, were in favor of our own mode, but there is another vital reason which has not yet 
having tried the other, I am inclined to think , been mentioned as a cause, and that is the ten- 
that it is better calculated to effect the work . dency to follow leaders. This has produced all 
of reformation, and is more in accordance with | the dissensions and separations in the Society 
that testimony or declaration of Christ, ‘I was | since its origin. 
an hungered and ye fed me; thirsty, and ye| As we profess that no man can act as a sub- 
gave me drink ; I was sick and ye visited me ; I | stitute for another, but every rational being must 
was in prison and yecame unto me.” Matt. xv. 5.| work out bis or her salvation with fear and 
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Thold in grateful remembrance the attentions 
of the keepers of the prisons at Albany, Roch- 
ester, Auburn and Sing Sing, they opened 
the way for us cheerfully, and received us with 
s hearty welcome. They are well calcula- 
ted for the heavy charge devolving upon them, 
and may the blessing of Heaven rest upon their 
labors for the improvement of the condition of 
the poor prisoner, and “him that has none 
to help him.” 

Soun after the visit to Sing Sing, we had an 
appointed meeting at Tarrytown, and another at 


‘Purchase. We also attended New York and 


Flushing Monthly Meetings, and a meeting at 
Shrewsbury ; and the next day returned home, 
where we found, to our mutual joy and consola- 
tion, all well. 

It may be interesting to most of our readers 
to hear some account of New York Monthly 
Meeting. It was held on the 4th ult. Friends 
sat quietly and undisturbed through the commo- 
tion usually attendanton that day. The business 
of this meeting was transacted in great harmony. 
On one subject, which very generally elicits great 


trembling; no Friend can consistently pin his 
faith to another’s skirts and expect salvation be- 
cause he subscribes to or upholds another man’s 
doctrine; a regular officiating minister, whether 
paid or unpaid, regular devotional exercises at 
set times and places, professional dress or address, 
will not saye his soul. 

Herein is the great difficulty. Ministers pro- 
fessing to preach the gospel as inwardly mani- 
fested by the Great Head of the Church, become 
popular, and sometimes view doctrinal points dif- 
ferently from other of their professing brethren. 
All conceive themselves divinely inspired, and 
as there is but one God it is natural to suppose 
he would give only one inspiration on the same 
subject to those he has called. 

When ministers differ, their hearers can only 
decide which to believe rightly inspired, as their 
own convictions bear witness. 

There are few persons, if any, who can s0 
effectually resist the temptations of Satan when 
on the “exceeding high mountain” as did the 
blessed Jesus. It becomes us then to watch un- 
ceasingly whether we be exalted or abased, to 
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keep in subjection this tendency to extremes, 
whether in preaching or in listening. 

As the soul’s salvation should be the ultimate 
desire of all, and not the upholding of another 
man’s opinions or doctrines, let us attend well 
to the duty which concerns each, for ourselves, 
and cultivate charity ;—then unity will be pre- 
served, and the Society will continue to prosper. 

G. A. N 


MOUNT EVERETT AND BASHABISH FALLS. 


It is said that scores of people live in hearing 
of Niagara Falls who never saw them. Even so 
thousands of our Massachusetts pleasure- hunters 
do not know, we suspect, that their own State 
has some of the finest scenery in the world, and 
that there is one special point around which she 
unrolis it in one magnificent and glowing pic- 
ture. 

The Green Mountain range, as it runs down 
through Massachusetts, parts into two ridges. 
The most western of these ‘is the Taghkonic 
ridge, running through Berkshire, and culminat- 
ing in Mount Everett and his brethren of the 
hills. The town of Mount Washington is the 


south-western corner town of Massachusetts, and 
lies cuddled like an eagle’s nest among the peaks 
of Taghkonie, that lift it up into the sky and 
separate it from all mundane affairs. 

I grew up in sight of Mount Everett, about | 


ten miles from it, and used to stop playing 

sometimes and look off with mysterious wonder 

towards that tremendous pile of blue, behind 

which the sun wou!d drop down out of sight in| 
the western sky. What it was, and what lay | 
over the other side, and why it always put on 

that mystic blue veil were questions that trou- 

bled me. And I could easily have been persua- 

ded that Brahma or Olympian Jove made it 

their dwelling-place. All I could get out of the 

neighbors who sowed and reaped in sight of it’ 
was, that “rattlesnakes lived there,’ and so we 

called it ‘Rattlesnake Mountain.” Notwith- 

standing this ugly nickname, its awful grandeur 

“ haunted me like a passion.” 

Not long since, going pack to the old. play- 
grounds where the giant used to loom upon me, 
he seemed to look off through the ten miles with 
a sort of reproving countenance. Somehow, for 
the first time, we came into rapport with each 
other. It had rained all night, and the atmos- 
phere the next morning had a delightful trans- 
parency. Mount Everett seemed to have come 
more than half way to meet us, his blue veil 
perfectly translucent, the very trees outlined, 
and the shrubbery itself distinctly visible. He 
had moved up close to us, and looked not two 
miles off. He seemed talking to us in this way: 
‘* Here I stood and lifted up to your boyhood 
the image of power and grandeur. Here | have 
dwelt alone and tried to win the dwellers below. 
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And for all this I have been nicknamed ang 
given over to rattlesnakes! Are we never to 
understand each other?” It never occurred to 
me before that mountains must have a sort of 
semi-consciousness, and that they like to be a 
preciated. Why not? Away up there amid 
the cold and the thunder-claps, can we blame 
them for laying some claim upon our warm hu. 
man sympathies? At any rate I felt some com. 
punctions, and answered, ‘We have wronged 
thee! We’ll come and meet thee, and return 
thy salutations, O thou father of the Berkshire 
hills !” 

To execute so virtuous a resolution you go 
first to the thriving village of Great Barrington, 
You find a guide, very suave and accommodating, 
who will put you and two or three others with 
you into an-easy open vehicle drawn by two 
horses, and you are soon riding through the 
lovely vales of South Egremont, and nearing the’ 
giant shadows of Taghkonic. The nearer you 
come, the more precipitous the mountains appear, 
and you wonder how you are to scale those cliffs 
without wings. Suddenly a ravine opens, and 
you wind into it and are swallowed up in the 
shadows of the tremendous gorge. You ride 
along one side of it, looking up at the right 


| through overhanging trees, and down to the left 


into a leafy chasm, where a stream tinkles and 
meanders out of'sight. You fancy what would 
happen if the carriage should run a little too far 
to the left, and how long it would take to toll 
down into the darker depths of that leafy abyss’ 
As you grow a little nervous, the agreeable guide 
soothes you by telling you that that is the spot 
where a traveller was murdered, and down if 
that chasm his bones were found. You wonder 
if this is not the very “murdered traveller” 
whom Bryant commemorates, and you thik of 
‘“‘the fearful death he died, far down that narrow 
glen.” You climb and climb, and at length 
emerge out of thd gloomy forest, and the town” 
of Mount Washington opens upon you, spread’ 
out there in its eagle nest,—fields of rye, pae” 
tures with flocks and herds, farm-houses, aud” 
school-houses. These lie ina lofty basin rimmed 
in on alt sides by the mountains, except where 
the gorges open between. The mountains ried” 
to two thousand feet above the country around,’ 
and one thousand above the centre of the basi ” 
of which they form the rim, hemming in this” 
mountain-hollow from the world, and lifting it” 
up towards the heavens. Mount Everett is the 
highest point of the eastern rim, or towards the” 
Massachusette side. Cedar Mountain and ‘his 
compeer, (I forget his name,) rise on the west 
ern rim, or on the New York side. 
You turn towards the left to scale Mount 
Everett. It is easily done, for you have pal 
sealed it now. You drive to the foot of it om the 
Mount Washington side, and walk the other 
thousand feet; you soon reach the summit; you" 
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pause to thank God, and pity those who have 
died without the sight ! 

All Berkshire is unrolled under your eye. Its 
proad sweep of hill and valley from Vermont to 
the Connecticut line is all there, with its cultured 
farms in their voluptuous green, its jagged hills 
ronning down into sheltered vales, where nestle 
the villages around the church-spires that call 
the weary farmers to worship God. There were 
the homes of the Sedgwicks, and the Deweys, 
and of Bryant, into whose prose and verse this 
commingling grandeur and grace have transfused 
themselves in ever fresh and breezy inspirations. 
Off to your left looms up “‘ Monument Mountain,” 
which you have wanted to see ever since the 
musical periods of Bryant’s description have 
haunted your memory. Right under you, almost 
within calling distance, is the summer home of 
Orville: Dewey..»;Southward lies Litchfield 
County in Connecticut, and westward stretches 
Columbia County in York State, its green undu- 
lating farms and orchards melting away towards 
the Catskill range, which lifts up its deep blue 
pile into the heavens, and shuts you off in that 
direction. An amphitheatre closed in by the 
Catskill on one side and Mount Tom and Hol- 
yoke on the other, a hundred and fifty miles 
across, including nearly all Berkshire,—the 
Switzerland of Massachusetts! The White Hills 
have more of rugged and barren awfulness, but 
no such endless wealth of beauty and loveliness. 
The buxom breezes are always passing over and 
fanning the top of Mount Kverett with a most 
delicious coolness, though not with the exhilarat- 
ing properties of the cold draughts of the White 
Hills, which make you half conscious of wings. 

Coming down from Mount Everett you cross 
over through the basin to the rim on the New 
York side. Going about three miles you enter 
a ravine, and follow the course of a stream till 
you come to Bashabish Falls. You come to 
where the western rim by some convulsion seems 
to have split in two, and a rocky chasm yawns, 
‘wo hundred feet deep, down which the stream 
dashes and foams in endless torture, while the 
spray, “the sweat of its great agony,” ever rises 
out of it, like a prayer for merey out of the bot- 
tomless pit. . You take a footpath along the edge 
ofthe chasm. You look over into it sometimes, 
and then hold your brain. You finally stand at 
the foot of the Falls, and look up through the 
terrible fissure with a new sense of the Omnipo- 
tence that rent the rocks to let the stream come 
through. There is a house kept open at the foot 
of the Falls, for the refreshment of travellers. I 
am sorry to have forgotten the name of the obli- 
ging landlord, who does everything at very mod- 
trate compensation for the comfort of his guests. 

You will be very foolish if you do not stay 
and look at Bashabish by moonlight, even if you 
have to wait till midnight before the fairy spec- 
tacle can take place. The water does not take 
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that leap of two hundred feet all at once. It is 
broken mainly into two falls, one above the 
other, the walls of granite and gneiss towering 
up on each side of the chasm nearly perpendicu- 
lar, crowned with thick foliage, whose deep green 
contrasts fantastically with the wild and awful 
grandeur underneath, like beautiful wreaths 
around the jaws of Orcus. You take yourstand 
after nightfall at the foot of the chasm, and look 
up into its darkness dimly pierced by the stars. 
If you wait long enough, you will see a great 
light struggling through the trees at the top, and 
trying to set them on fire. It does not seem to 
be in the sky, but right at the beginning of the 
great fissure, where the trees lean over it and 
hide it. You lift the glass, and the trees at the 
top turn into one great blaze, and presently the 
moon swims through the trees, seeming to touch 
them and clothe them with innocuous flame, and 
pour a great flood of silver down the abyss, ting- 
ing the waterfalls and rocks, and filling the vast 
fissure with a white glory. The fairy scene soon 
passes away, for the moon swims across the fis- 
sure and is hid again behind the great mountain 
rim, seeming only to have come and looked down 
through the rent, to light up the abyss for your 
special edification and wonder. ' 


Be sure not to leave Bashabish Falls till you 
have seen the sun set from the top of Prospect 
Mountain. That is the name of the height at 
the head of the Falls, and it commands a view of 
the whole gorge, to where it widens and finally 
opens out into Columbia County, on whose slopes 
of green you feast your eye away to the Catskill 
Ridge. You watch the intermingling colors as 
the sun wheels down behind the Catskill. First 
the black shadows in the gorge right under you, 
then the soft green of the Columbian landscapes 
taking on a tinge of purple, then the light and 
airy cerulean lying beyond, then the deep dark 
blue of Catskill himself, heaved up and lapping 
on to the sky, as if claiming to be a part of it, 
then the clouds that make ridges above him in 
gold and purple; and over all a dream-like haze, 
idealizing the’whole picture with a floating veil 
of orange and crimson and violet-blue, till it 
swims before you as one vast sheet hung down 
from the throne to heighten or fill up your ideals 
of the Paradise of God. You stay there till the 
colors fade otit and*the drenching dews have 
brought you to your senses, and you come down 
from Prospect Mountain chanting Wordsworth 
for a hymn of gratitude and praise :-— 

“ Had this effulgence disappeared 
With flying haste, I might have sent 
Among the speechless clouds a look 
Of blank astonishment ; 

But ’t is endued with power to stay 
And sanctify one closing day, 

That frail mortality may see— 

What is? Ab, no, but what can be! 
Time was when field and watery cove 
With modulated echoes rang, 
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While choirs of fervent angels sang 

Their vespers in the grove ; 

Or, crowning, star-like, each some sovereign height, 
Warbled for heaven above, and earth below, 

Strains suitable for both. Such holy rite, 
Methinks, if audibly repeated now 

From hill or valley, could not move 

Sublimer transport, purer love, 

Thao doth this silent spectacle,—the gleam, 

The shadow, and the peace supreme!” 


And this is what lay beyond “ Rattlesnake 
Mountain,” the mysterious giant that so haunted 
my boyhood with its gloomy grandeur. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Review of the Weather, &c. for SEVENTH month. 


1859. 1860. 
Rain during some portions of the 


24 hours, , ees - ll days 12 days. 
Rain. all or nearly all day, — thes 
Cloudy without storms, .‘. . 6 * ore 
Ordinarilyclear, . . . . 2. 4 * 10 “ 


31 31 
TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, &v. 
eH 1859. 1860. 
Mean temperature of the month 
at Penna. Hospital, 75 deg. 76.49 deg. 
Highest do. during month do. 94 % 94 a 
Lowest do. do.. do. do. 55“ 59 * 
Dearas, counting five 
current weeks for 
1859 and four for 1860, . 1217 1197 
Rain during the month, 4.07 in. 0.98 in. 
Average of the mean tempera- 
tures of the sixth month for 
the past 71 years, ine hi nite ~ SSC G 
Highest do. during that entir 
period, 1793, 


81 “ 
Lowest do. 


do. 1816, 68 ee 

It is searcely worth while to say that an ex- 
tensive and excessive drought is now prevailing ; 
we are made sensible of it wherever we turn, less 
than an inch of rain having fallen during the 
month under review. 

The superabundance during the year 1859 was 
the subject of comment and comparison with 
former years, almost every month ; and the fol- 
lowing table is introduced as possessing: particu- 
lar ‘interest at the ‘present time—from which it 
will be seen that but little: tore than half the 
quantity has fallen so far the present year that 
did Jast, and three inches less than during the 
seven months of 1859: 


1858. 1859. 1860. 

First month. 2.60 inch. 6.67 inch. 3.22 inch. 
Second “ 2.28 % 3.66 * 2.75 % 
Third “ 1.08 6.98 1.41 
Fourth “ 4.64 5.61 * 3.80 
Fifth 6 5.01 2.25 3.81 
Sixth “ 4.95 6.00 2.88 
Seventh ‘ 1.34 4.07 0.98 


21.90 35.24 18.85 
Philadelphia, Eighth mo. 2, 1860. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LINES. 


Rave not thus wildly, oh! my thoughts, butknow _ 


There is a bealing balm for every woe, ; 
Soul, there is One who all thy griefs may feel : 
And if He wounds, He only wounds to heal. ty 


What though the world in all its strength may rise, 
It cannot bar my spirit from the skies ; 

And if I seek the pure light from above, 

Earth cannot drive me from the fount of Love, 


Rave on mad world, I fear thy frowns no more, 
Thy time to enchain, to hurt me, now is o’er, 

If I but leave my cause with One whose power 
Can guide and guard me in the darkest hour. 


Then give me strength, dear Lord, to do Thy wile 
Command each rebel passion to be still, 

And may I feel in true humility 

I’m only safe when looking up to Thee. 


When enemies arise to steal my'peace, 

Do Thou my feeble, faltering strength increase, 
Teach me to.say, as I their works shall view— 
‘* Father, forgive, they know not what they do.” 


Yes—drive each thought of warfare from my heart, 
Bid every vengeful foe of peace depart, 
And fill my soul with Thy pure heavenly light, 
That all my walk be perfect in Thy sight. 


Farmington, 7th mo., 1860. el 


—_—__->-~10>—- 


THE VOICE OF THE GRASS. 


Here I am, creeping, creeping, everywhere ; 
By the dusty road, 
On the sunny bill-side, 
Close by tbe noisy brook, 
In every shady nook, 
I come creeping, creeping, everywhere. 


Here I come, creeping, creeping, everywhere; ’ 
All around the open door, i 
Where sit the aged poor, 

Here where the children play, 
In the bright and merry May, 

Icome creeping, creeping, everywhere. 

Here I come, creeping, creeping, everywhere; _ 
You cannot see me coming, 

Ner hear my low sweet humming ; 
For in the starry night, 
And the glad morning light, ‘ 

I come quietly creeping everywhere, ail 


Here I come, creeping, creeping, everywhere} 
More welcome than the flowers, 
In the summer's pleasant hours ; 
The gentle cow is glad, 
And the merry bird not sad, 

To see me creeping, creeping, everywhere. 


Here I come, creeping, creeping, everywhere ; 
When you’re numbered with the dead, 
In your still and narrow bed, 
In the happy spring I’ll come 
And deck your silent home, 

Creeping, silently creeping everywhere. 


Here I come, creeping, creeping, every where;” 
My humble song of praise, 
Most gratefully I raise, 
To Him at whose command 
I beautify the land ; 
Creeping, silently creeping, everywhere. 


econ auvwaewe twee 
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COTTON SPINNING. 
(Continued from page 3365.) 
Among the recent inventions which have 


wo out of Crompton’s mule, the most remark-/to extricate him from his difficulty. 
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imitate in a machine the process of combing out 
the longest hair, and forcing back the short by 
reversing the action of the comb, it might serve 
Upon this 


able is that contrived by Richard Roberts, of|idea he proceeded ; introduced the apparently 


Manchester, originally a working man, who in 
1825 patented his self-acting mule. By means 
of this machine, spinning-wheels, each bearing 


simple but really most intricate process of ma- 
chine-combing ; and, after several years’ further 
labor, perfected his invention. Its singular 


hundreds of spindles, run themselves out and in | beauty can only be appreciated by an inspection 
by automatic machinery, requiring the labor of ,Of the machine. at work, when the analogy be- 
only a few boys or girls to watch them and piece | tween the process which it performs and that of 


, the broken threads. But so rapid is the march 
of invention, that Roberts’ mule has already, to 
a great extent, been superseded by the improved 
machines of other makers. It must also be ad- 
mitted that we owe something to foreign inven- 
tors, amongst others to the mechanics of the 
United States, where the scarcity of artisans has 
operated as a stimulus to the invention of Jabor- 
saving machines. But by far the most beauti- 
ful contrivance introduced into cotton-spinning of 
late years is the production of a Frenchman, by 
name Josué Heilmann. He was a native of 
Mulhausen, the principal seat of the cotton-man- 
ufacture in Alsace; and having acquired a pro- 
perty worth about £20,000, principally by mar- 
riage, he was regarded as a rich man in his 
neighborhoud. 
Mulhausen having offered a prize of five thousand 
francs for a combing-machine—the ordinary 
carding- machine being found insufficient for the 
preparation of cotton wool for spinning the finer 
sorts of yarn, besides involving considerable 
waste—Heilmann proceeded to compete for the 
reward. At the same time he occupied himself 
with other inventions, such as an embrvidering- 
machine and a velvetpile cutting-machine, both 
of which he perfected before his combing-ma- 
chine, which long baffled him. 


Many years passed, and the expensesin which 


combing the hair, which suggested it, will read- 


ily be detected. It combs the lock of cotton 
at both ends, places the fibres of the cotton ex- 
actly paralled with each other, separates the 
long from the short fibres, and unites the long 
fibres in ore sliver and the short ones in another. 
The principal commercial value of the invention 
consists in its rendering the commoner sorts of 
cotton available for purposes of fine spinning. 
An equal quality of yarn can now be produced 
out of cotton-wool 6d. per lb. cheaper than that 
formerly used. The invention was quickly appre- 
ciated by the Manchester spinners, Mr. Bazley be- 
ing, we believe, the first to adopt it. Six firms 
united and purchased the patent for cotton for 
the sum of £30,000; the wool-spinners gave 


The cotton manufacturers of|the same sum for the privilege of applying it to 


wool; and the Marshalls, of Leeds, paid £20,- 
000 for using it upon flax. Thus wealth sud- 
denly flowed in upon poor Heilmann at last. But 
he did not live to enjoy it. Scarcely had his 
long labors been crowned by success when he 
died ; and his son, who had shared all his priva- 
tions, shortly followed him. Yarn of the finest 
quality is no longer produced as an exceptional 
article. Mr. Bazley exports what is called No. 
240 yarn in large quantities for the use of the 
finest foreign muslin manufactures. Of the fine- 
ness of this thread some idea may be formed when 


he became involved were so great, that he was| we state that two hundred and forty hanks, each 
at length reduced to poverty. He had expended |eight hundred and forty yards in length, are span 
his fortune of £20,000 in trying to secure the|from a single pound weight of cotton, or a total 
offered prize of 5,000 francs, and he seemed as ' length of above one hundred and fourteen miles ! 


far from making his discovery as ever. His wife 
died while he was still struggling with his diffi- 
culties ; and at this stage in his career he came 
over to Kugland with his son, and settled down 
at Manchester. While there he found friends 


But this does not by any means exhaust the 
capabilities of English machinery; for at the 
great exhibition 1851, specimens of yarn spun 
at Bolton were exhibited so fine as No. 700, or 
equal to three hundred and thirty-four miles in 


toadvance him money, with which he went on'levg'h, spua from one pound of material! 


with the contrivance of his combing-machine, 


Worked ,pp into finer kinds of lace, the original 


He had a model constructed for him by Sharp, 'shilling’s-worth of cotton-wool before it passes 
Roberts & Co., but still he could not make it‘ioto the hands of the consumer may have been 
succeed, and he was ready to give up the struggle ‘increased to the value of between £300 and 
in despair. He returned again to France to £400! 

visit his friends, still pursuing his idea, which| It is not necessary that we should do more 
had obtained complete possession of his mind.'than glance at the an increase of 
One evening, when pondering over the subject population and wealth which has followed close 
at his hearth, as his daughters were sitting comb-' upon the steps of these remarkable inventions. 
ing their long hair, and drawing it out at full Furnishing a ready means of employment for 
length between their fingers, the thought sud-|men, women, and children, who easily acquired 
denly struck him, that if he could successfully 'expertness in the simple process of machine- 
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spinning and weaving, the manufacturing dis- 
tricts were for many years the resort of the un- 
employed from all parts of the United Kingdom. 
In the course of a century the population of 
Manchester increased tenfold. That city now 
contains about double the number of inhabitants 
which occupied the entire county of Lancaster in 
1750. . Within an area of thirty miles round 
Manchester, it is estimated that the population 
exceeds that of the like area round St. Paul’s. 
Old farmhouses and hamlets have become the 
centres of large towns, whilst villages have as- 
sumed the dimensions of cities. The extraordin- 
ary growth of population in places altogether in- 
adequate for their accommodation, at first led to 
overcrowding, ill-conditioned living, and many 
social evils, which experience has done much 
to correct. Communities expanded with such 
rapidity that they ‘speedily outgrew the pro- 
visions made for education, police, and local 
government, which, however well adapted for 
thinly peopled localities and a comparatively 
primitive state of society, were found altogether 
unsuited to the requirements of dense masses 
who were principally bound to their employers 
by the tie of weekly wages. A rapid improve- 
ment has of late years taken place. An expan- 
sion of their civic institutions has in many 
quarters been effected adequate to their growing 
wants ; a better spirit has begun to manifest itself 
amongst employers as well as employed; and 
educational and religious agencies are pow in 
full work. There are factory communities in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire which might be cited 
as models as regards the conduct of the artisans, 
their observance of the duties of life, and all 
that constitutes good citizenship. That there 
are others still widely different, victims of social 
neglect, improvidence, and ignorance, is greatly 
to be lamented ; but we must hope that these 
will not long lag behind. Much depends upon 
the example of the employers, and the moral 
supervision which they exercise in their re- 
spective establishments. We believe that there 
is a rapidly increasiug number who regard their 
workpeople as something better than so many 
“‘hands,” and feel that there are higher, objects 
in life than to spin an even thread, or to open 
out new markets for the preducts of their looms 
and jennies. When masters exercise the high 
functions which belong to them in the enlightened 
and kindly spirit which many of the best of them 
now display, it will be found that the aggrega- 
tion of work-people, which has heretofore been 
regarded as a source of mischief, will become an 
equally powerful instrumentality for good. The 
ninety thousand Sunday school children assem- 
bled before the queen in the Peel Park at Man- 
chester in 1851, was only one of the many 
indications which might be mentioned of the 
beneficial influence which has taken place in these 
great centres of our manufacturing population. 
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One of the remarkable results of the cotton 
manufacture has been the creation of Liverpool, 
which, from an obscure fishing village, has grown 
up into one of the largest ports in the world, Tp 
1858 the registered tonnage of Liverpool was 
four millions four hundred and forty-one thou. 
sand nine hundred and forty-three tons, and the 
dues paid amounted to £347,899. The increase 
in the imports of cotton affords a measure of the 
increase in the wealth, trade, and population of 
Lancashire generally. In 1758 the total im. 
ports of cotton wool into all England, rrincipally, 
from the Levant and the West Indies, did not 
amount to more than three millions of pounds 
weight, the principal portion of the cotton thus 
imported being consumed as candlewicks. In 
1858, just one century later, the quantity import 
ed, principally into Liverpool, was upwards of 4 
thousand millions of pounds. ‘’Two-fifths of this 
vast quantity was from the United States, though, 
in 1770, the entire imports from that country 
were only three bags from New York, four from 
Virginia and Maryland, and three barrels from 
North Carolina. It is obvious from these facts 
that the cotton manufacture is not without its 
perils. Principally depending, as it does, for the 
supply of its raw manterial upon the slave labor 
of the American Republic—a country whose 
leading public men have frequently sought, of 
late years, to make political capital by trying to 
pick a quarrel with England,—looking also at the 
concentration of large masses of highly paid 
artisans upon a branch of productive industry 
which has no root either in the soil of England 
or in her own colonies, —we think it must be 
admitted that it contains elements of dauger, 
which, under certain circumstances, would as- 
sume quite an appalling aspect. In the con 
tingency, again, of a war with either America or 
France, unless England could secure, by means 
of her waritime police, the safe transit by sea of 
the raw cotton inwards, and the manufactured 
fabrics outwards, a state of things would sudden- 
ly be developed throughout the cotton mant- 
facturing districts which the mind shudders to 
contemplate. It will be admitted aJso, that the 
almost- unlimited. means of production which the 
remarkable inventions we have described place 
at the command of manufacturing capitalists, 
leads to frequent over manufacturing, gluts, and 
commercial crises. 

“The entire failure of a cotton crop,” says 
Mr. Ashworth, “should it ever occur, woul 
utterly destroy, and perhaps forever, all the 
manufacturing prosperity we possess ; or, should 
the growth in any one year be only one million 
instead of three millions of bales, the manufactut- 
ing and trading classes would find themselves 
involved in losses which, in many cases, would 
amount to irretrievable ruin—millions of oor 
countrymen would become deprived of employ- 
ment and food—and, as a consequence, the mit 
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fortune would involve this country in a series of 
calamities, politically, socially, and commercially, 
such as cannot be contemplated without anxiety 
and dismay.” 

These considerations strongly point to the 
necessity of encouraging the growth of cotton in 
the British colonies,—in India, Australia, and 
Africa—that we may escape the perils which 
seem to attach to our relying so exclusively for 
our supply, as we do at present, upon the pro- 
dacts of American slavery. 

It is, however, unquestionable, that up to this 
time the cotton-manufacture has been a source 
of great national wealth and power to England. 
Mr. Porter has said, “ it is to the spinning-jenny 
and the steam-engine that we must look as hav- 
ing been the true moving power of our fleets and 
armies, and the chief support also of a long- 
continued agricultural prosperity.” The gigan- 
tic efforts put forth by England during the last 

reat continental war could not have been made 
But for the taxes levied upon manufactures and 
manufacturing incomes. It is remarkable that, 
notwithstanding the depletion suffered during 
that great crisis of our history, our population 
and our wealth continued to increase at a rate 
that had never before been exceeded or even 
equalled. Property of all kinds rose in value; 
and land, which was formerly comparatively 
worthless, and grew only reeds and rushes, 
sold at almost incredible prices. A few weeks 


since we stood upon an estate of about one hun- 


dred acres, which was purchased less than two 
centuries since for £120. At its last valuation 
it was set down as worth £10,000. Mr. Ash- 
worth estimates that in the course of one hun- 
dred and fifty years the lands in Lancashire, 
which are chiefly agricultural, have advanced in 
value 3,500 per cent., while those occupied by 
manufactures and commerce have advanced 7,000 
per cent. or twice as much. Figures can give 
but a’ faint idea of the present actual value of the 
cotton-manufacture as a branch of British indus- 
try ; but we. will mention that the total value of 
the cotton-manufactures exported and retained 
for home use amounts to about sixty-six millions 
yearly, and, deducting the value of the raw cot- 
ton, which is about twenty-six millions, there 
remains in the country an annual sum of above 
forty millions sterling, which is distributed 
amongst the work-people as wages, amongst the 
manufacturers as profits, and amongst the various 
other branches of industry which mainly depend 
upon it for their existence. 

But the most valuable property of the land of 

neashire consists in the men who live upon it, 
and give it its worth. ‘An old writer speaks of 
them as characterized by plainness and down- 
tightness, to which must be added shrewdness 
and sagacity in the bnsiness of life. They are 
for the most part very self-reliant and intensely 
practical. To strangers they often seem unsensi- 


tive, rough, and uncouth; but though. the 
arts of refinement and the graces of behaviour 
can never be neglected without injury, those 
who know them the best hold that their “ hearts 
are in the right places.” They are exceedingly 
tenacious and persevering in business. “The 
Lancashire working classes,’ says Bamford, 
“ from which most of the employing class have 
risen, are the most intelligent of any in the island, 
or in the world; the Scotch workers are the only 
ones who approach them in intelligence. From 
the loom they will bring out any thing that has 
ever been worked in Europe; in mechanics they 
are nowhere surpassed ; and in mining they take 
rank with the best. They probably turn outa 
greater amount of work than any other equal 
number of people under the sun.” Such are 
the men who have converted the barren wilds 
and bleak moors of South Lancashire, within 
little more than a century, ioto one of the richest 
districts of England; and who, by their skill, 
invention, and persevering industry, have estab- 
lished the branch of manufacture we have thus 
summarily described, the magnitude and impor- 
tance of which is, beyond all question, the most 
extraordinary phenomenon in the history of in- 
dustry. 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Tue Mergor.—Observers in different parts have 
described the appearance of a brilliant meteor, which 
appeared in this latitude on Sixth day the 20th ult. 
at ubout 93 o’clock in the evening. It appeared to 
be doubled, and when at an angle of about 40 de- 
grees, separated into two bodies, passing from the 
west, and travelling east, occupying in its passage 
about 30 or 40 seconds. It was exceedingly brilliant 
in some places, and left a long streak of fire in the 
rear. Some observers state that a peculiar rushing 
sound wis distinctly beard. 


From THE Repvstic or Liseria.—Reliable letters 
have been received to the sixth of May, which speak 
in the most flattering terms. of the growth and pros- 
perity of that colony. The cultivation of the sugar 
cane is very successful. At one establishment visit- 
ed by the writer, who is Principal of the High School at 
Monrovia, there were forty tons of brown sugar ready 
for market, and hundreds of thousands of gallons of 
molasses and syrup. A*°Mr, Cooper bad taken the 
sixth crop from one planting of six acres within the 
year. From some of the hill-tops the sugar planta- 
tions can bé seen'stretching away for many miles. 
The’soil angclimate are well adapted to the culture 
of cotton and coffee, which was beginning all along 
the coast. 


German Cotony or Forty Famitits, will leave 
California during the present summer, to settle on the 
banks of the Amoor river, at the junction of the Bureja. 
The leader of the enterprise is Captain Von Bries, 
owner of the first steamer that navigated the Amoor 
in its whole navigable lengtb. The climate of this 
region is described as a very pleasant mixture of tor- 
rid and temperate heats. The forests are gigantic, 
having many trees which are entirely unknown in 
Europe. The wild apple treeis indigenous to the soil, 
and exists in great abundance. There is a native fruit 
called the grape cherry, of which the bears are very 









fond. They select a well-laden tree, climb to a con- 
venient height where they can reach the fruit, and 
make a confortable seat in a suitable fork, the main 
trunk forming a back to lean against. There they 
sit, breaking off the limbs, and picking them clean 
with the gravity of philosophers. All the forests are 
densely populated with wild beasts aud game—the 
panther, the wild boar, the stag, elk, &c. 















































Interesting Discovery.—All the colors have been 
produced by photography, but it bas been heretofore 
impossible to fixthem. It is now stated that M. Tous- 
saint, of France, has succeeded in fixing these colors 
permanently ; and that consequently we are to have 
photographs of objects io all their natural colors. 
Tbe principal substance used are reported to be oil of 
pink and chloride of gold. 






































A very interesting conversazione has been held in 
Langham place, in connection with the Society for 
Promoting the Employment of Women. Lord Shaftes- 
bury presided, and papers were read, showing the 
suitability of law-engrossing, printing and book-keep- 
ing as occupations for women. An admirable col- 
lection of women’s work in these and other trades 
and professions was also exhibited. 












































Locusts.—It is the impression that the seventeen 
year locusts are harmless. The New York Commercial 
Advertiser bas investigated and arrived at a different 
conclusion. The editor says :— 

“Observation has satisfied us that the Cicada has 
altogether too good a character, and that be or she, 
she rather, (for it is the female who does all the mis- 
chief,) is an enemy to fruit and other trees. They 
perforate the terminal twigs with a multitude of 
minute holes, thus weakening the branch, which is 
broken off by the first wind, and often by the weight 
of fruit. We have seen branches of pear, apple and 
peach trees, loaded with small fruit, often as many as 
nine or ten on a twig, which have been destroyed by 
these innocents. In somé gardens of Staten Island 
and on the Hudson, trees are almost bereft of their 
outward twigs, and a large proportion of the fruit has 
come to an untimely end. These twigs are often as 
large as a lead pencil, and are strong and vigorous 
shoots, which otherwise would have yielded mature 
fruit to the hand of the owner. It isin this despicable 
character of a bore, that the Cicada Septendecim causes 
devastation, and works harm. Entomologically, he 
sails under false colors.” 


















































































































































MecuanismM.—The earliest account of mechanism, 
in which heat is made to perform work by means of 
steam, is contained in the Poeumatics of Hero, of 
Alexandria, who lived about 130 B.C. In that book 
the author describes a sort of steam turbine wheel, as 
it was preposed to drive it by the reaction of the 
steam issuing through orifices in revolving arms. 






































Lake Superior is the great berry country of the 
Northwest. The Marquette Journal says hugkle- 
berries were picked as early as the 4th of July, and 
it is now the jubilee season for the boys and girls. 


























Shipwrecks on the British coast were numerous and 
fearful last year, during which no less than 1,646 
persons perished ; in the same time 2,332 lives were 
saved from wrecked vessels, many of them by life- 
boats with which the coast of England and Scotland 
is well supplied. 


























THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiour amp Mgau.—The trade generally has as- 
sumed a rather firmer tone. The sales of Flour com- 
prise 4000 ‘barrels Western and City mills extra at 
$5 62 a 5 75 per barrel. 500 bbls: fresh grourd super- 





























352 FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


fine at $5 62. 
are held firmly at $5 50, and old stock for home cop. 
sumption at $5 25. Extra family ranges from $5.75 
to $6 and fancy lots from $6 123 to 6 50. 
is offered at 3 62}, and Pennsylvania Corn Meal at 
$3 25 per barrel. 
















ing at an advance. 
sylvania red at $1 26 a $1 30; choice lots at $1 30g 
1 31, and white $1 45 a 1 55—the latter for prime, . 
Rye is steady at 75 cents for old Pennsylvania, at 6g 
a 72c for new. Corn—A small sale of prime South. 
ern yellow was made at 72 cts.,in store. Oats are 
dull, with sales of 2000 bushels—prime old Pennsylva. 
nia at 37 cents. 
32 a 33 cents. 


Mixed brands of fresh ground superfing 


Rye Flour 


Grain.—There is a limited supply of Wheat offer. 
Sales good Southern and Peppy. 


Prime new Delaware mixed sold at 


CuoverseeD is selling in a small way at $5 254 


5 50 per 64 pounds. New Timothy commands $3 50a 
375. Flaxseed is worth $1 62 per bushel. 





ENRY TOWNSEND, Dentist, bas removed bis of 


fice to the S. E. Corner of Tenth and Pilve ~ 


Streets, Philadelphia. 





JILLIAM A, GARRIGUES will re-open on the 
1st of 10th mo. next, for the Winter Term only, 


a Boardiog School for lads and young men.’ As 
the number of pupils will be limited, early applica- 


tion is desirable. 
Address, Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 

8th mo. llth, 1860.—3t. 

] ANTED.—In a Friend’s family in Germantown, 

a young or middle aged: woman, intelligent 

and compauiouable, neat in her habits and competent 

to assist in the lighter work of the house, and to do 

sewing. To an agreeable and efficient person a com- 
fortable home with compensation is offered. 

Address W. J. 
Germantown P. O., Pa. 

8th mo. 11th, 1860.—3t. 
cranes iin tinp atria iaacspsatpigaenctiiaisaiciiaciilgn ak 

YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS. - 
‘b) The Eieventh session of Byberry Boarding School, 
taught by Jane, Annie and Mary S. Hillborn, will 
commence on the first Second-day of Tenth month, 
1860, and continue forty weeks without intermission, 
(‘ucludiug two terms ot 20 weeks each.) The course 
vf instraction embraces all the branches of a liberal 
Eugiish education. 

Terms $60 per session of 20 weeks, one balf payable 
in advance, the other half at the end of the session, 
For Circulars containiug further particulars, address 

JANE HILLBORBN, ‘ 
Byberry P.O., Penna. 
8 mo. 4—2.n. 





* ATON ACADEMY.—The Sixth Term of the above 
“4, \ustivution. will open for the reception of Popilsof 
buth sexes on the First-day of the Tenth month neat, 
and continue a period of forty weeks, divided into twe 
equal sessions. 
Terms $130.00 per term of 40 weeks. 
65.00 per half “* 20 “ 
Catalogues, containing particulars, will be sent to 
every person desiring the same. 
Apply to 
WILLIAM CHANDLER, Principal and Proprietor. 


or WILLIAM A. CHANDLER, Principal Instractor. ~ 


Kennett Square, Chester County. 
7 mo. 21, 1860. 


$$$ 


Merrihew @ Thompson, Frs., Lodge st. 








